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observe that this statue represented a man of middle age, 
■without coat of mail or boots, but in the costume of the six- 
teenth century, holding in one hand a manuscript to his breast, 
and in the other a purse. This time I addressed my inquiries 
to a young gentleman who appeared to be a native of Lyons, 
and a student. He kindly listened to my question, and 
replied : "This statue was inaugurated last September, arid 
has taken the place of a number of grotesque wooden figures, 
which for several generations the inhabitants of this quarter 
(Bourgneuf) have been accustomed to place upon the rock. 
The poor people having neither stone nor bronze wherewith to 
construct their idol, cut down a tree from the neighbouring 
wood, and rudely fashioned it into the figure of a man with 
coat of mail, a lance, and a helmet. "When the worms and the 
water had destroyed this strange statue, it was replaced by a 
similar one, and the day on which the good man took his 
place upon the rock was a fete day for all Bourgneuf. The 
last of these solemnities took place June 24th, 1820. Ten or 
fifteen years afterwards the figure was horribly mutilated, our 
archaeologists and. our poets were indignant, and a sort of con- 
spiracy was formed to compel the municipality of Lyons to 
replace that caricature of wood by a stone statue. They 
succeeded, and the people of Bourgneuf may now rest ; they 
need no longer tax themselves, or to go to the wood for a tree, as 
they have done for some years. If they wish to do honour to the 
' Man of the Rock,' they may do it without expense. 
Perhaps their fetes may be wanting in the simple joyousness 
which characterised them in former years, but taste must not 
be offended, art must not be desecrated. Away with our fetes, 
if it must be so, away with the simplicity and barbarism of 
the ancient times !" 

At these words, foreseeing a digression, I took the liberty 
of interrupting him. " Thanks," said I : " as a question of art, 
your view of the subject is quite satisfactory ; but, pray, to 
the memory of what great man have these statues of wood and 
of stone been erected ?" 

" Learned men smile," replied my polite informant, " when 
they hear of the ' Man of the Rock.' They say that the people 
of Bourgneuf were accustomed to erect an idol of wood in 
honour of a certain governor of the castle of Pierre Seise. In 
course of time, although the governor was forgotten, the 
custom was preserved, and the honour transferred to a 
German, Jean Kleberger, an inhabitant of Lyons from 1533, 
until his death in 1540. He founded the Hospital of Charity. 
During a period of scarcity he distributed considerable sums 
to the poor of the city ; and every year he gave dowries to seven 
poor girls. A recent publication will give you a further account 
of this benevolent man : you may find it in the boat's library." 

I thanked the young gentleman ; and as we had just arrived 
at a landing-place, he jumped into a little boat, and left me. 
While breakfasting, a few minutes afterwards, I turned over a 
volume of the " Revue du Lyonnais," where I found the fol- 
lowing account of the Man of the Rock : — 

"Jean Kleberger was born at Nuremberg in 14S6. His 
father, himself a merchant, placed him with the wealthy- 
house of Imhof, which possessed a mercantile establishment at 
Lyons. It appears that Jean Kleberger afterwards entered 
the army, and distinguished himself at the battle of Pavia, 
February 24, 1525. There are in existence two medals, one 
in the museum of Nuremberg, and the other in that of Vienna, 
which seem to have been struck to commemorate his deeds of 
renown, as they bear inscriptions and coats of arms. How- 
ever, as we know that it was not unusual in the sixteenth 
century, among persons of wealth and distinction, for such 
medals to be executed by private commission, and at private 
expense, as we now have our busts and our medallions, it 
would be desirable, before assuming the warlike renown of 
Jean Kleberger, to have more positive testimony of it. But 
be that as it may, it is very evident that he was a celebrated 
man in his own country. His portrait, painted in oil, upon 
wood, by Albert Durer, may still t .• seen in the Imperial 
gallery at Vienna. Kleberger wer . to Lyons in 1527, but 
returned to Nuremberg, and t'.e following year married 



Felicitas Pirkheimer, daughter of Wilibald Pirkheimer, of the 
house of Imhof, a friend of Albert Durer, and councillor of 
Charles V., as he had also been of Maximilian. It is possible 
that the death of his wife, May 29, 1530, determined him to 
settle in Lyons, where he arrived in 1532. In 1535, he mar- 
ried Pelonne de Bonzin, afterwards known as the ' beautiful 
German.' By this union he had one son, David Kleberger, 
born 153S. Jean Kleberger was elected alderman December 1, 
1545, and died September 6, 1546, at the age of sixty-one years. 

" He presented, at different times, to the Hospital of Charity, 
of which he was the founder, the sum of 8,045 livres, equal to 
about 70,000 francs (£2,S00). 

" He was no less charitable to the poor of Geneva than to 
those of Lyons. The public registers of Geneva contain the 
following notice : — 

" ' June 7th, 1527. — Jean Cleburgue, a wealthy German, residing 
at. Lyons, applied to the Council respecting the purchase of a 
house which had belonged to Cartelier, to which they consented.' 

" ' March 22nd, 1540. — Jean Cleburgue, having greatly benefited 
the hospital, a grant was made to him of 300 loads of stones, from 
the temple of Jvotre-dame de Grace, to finish his wall of Saint 
Gervais.' 

"'April 22nd, 1544. — Jean Cleburgue, of Lyons, gave fifty 
crowns to the hospital, on which occasion they presented him with 
a dozen pies.' 

"At his death he bequeathed 400 crowns to the hospital of 
Geneva. In 1543, he presented to the city the gardens of 
Saint Gervais, near the lake, and those gardens took from him 
the name Cleburgue, which in time became Bergues, upon the 
site of which now stands one of the finest hotels of Europe. 

" His arms are still to be seen over the door of the house in 
which he resided at Lyons, now No. 93, in the Rue des Forges. 
He had also a castle at a little distance from Lyons, in the 
Terre de Champ, where was the tower of the ' Beautiful 
German.' 

" There is an ancient poem, entitled ' La Mandrinade,' dedi- 
cated to ' the Man of the Rock, a valiant captain and sentinel, 
day and night, for many ages, upon the rock of Lyons, in 
the quarter of Bourgneuf.' 

"From all these testimonies," says the Revue du Lyonnais, 
" it is impossible to doubt, that it was to the memory of Jean 
Kleberger that our ancestors erected upon the picturesque 
rock, which served as a pedestal, the simple statue of wood, 
which was renewed from time to time, and always by the 
working class, whose pious gratitude thus perpetuated the 
tradition of the benepolenee which he exercised among the 
inhabitants of Bourgneuf." 



AN ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH ROUND THE WORLD. 

The project of establishing a telegraphic communication all 
round the globe, is one upon which public attention on both 
sides of the Atlantic is fixed with growing interest, and which 
will cease to be considered impracticable as soon as no other 
difficulty remains than such as may be overcome by the union 
of science, industry, and capital. The remarkable progress 
of the present age, which has been brought about by the 
harmonious combination of these three mighty agencies, leaves 
little room for doubt as to the ultimate accomplishment of the 
project. It is only a question of time. Sooner or later, we 
may rest assured, the world will be girt round with an electric 
wire, by means of which all the principal cities and courts, as 
well as all the chief seats of commerce and homes of science, 
will be indissolubly united. What has been effected within 
the recollection of many, renders this glorious consummation 
quite within the bounds of possibility. Public opinion, en- 
lightened and encouraged by the past achievements of human 
industry and skill, will ere long believe in the feasibility of 
the grand project, and call for its execution, though the con- 
viction is not yet so widely spread and so firmly established 
as could be desired. The project is, however, already looked 
upon by many as an inevitable result of the numerous lines 
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of steam-boat communication which span the world, and the 
innumerable railways %yith which every country is now inter- 
laced. Both in America and Europe the prevalent idea appears 
to be, that the next step' towards the realisation of the mighty 
scheme must be a submarine telegraph across the Atlantic. 
And the history of past efforts shows that there is reason in 
this. The first short line of communication across the English 
Channel has, after some little interruption arising from acci- 
dent, been made to work well ; a second attempt, on a larger 
scale, to connect England and Ireland, has proved equally 
successful, in spite of similar obstacles at first ; and the third 
line, which was laid down last summer between Dover and 
Ostend, is also in full operation. These successes have con- 
vinced many that a submarine telegraph may be laid down 
across the Atlantic, connecting Halifax with the most westerly 
promontory of Ireland. 

But even supposing all that science renders possible actually 
accomplished, yet such an undertaking might meet with 
accidents which would do it great damage. For the line 
would be exposed to exactly the same mishaps as befel the 
wire running from Dover to Calais ; and if it were broken in 
one or two places between the two coasts, what power or skill 
could join it again without bringing the whole to land? The 
sanguine enthusiast, who has full faith in the yet untried 
efforts of human ingenuity, is asked whether he knows of any 
means, either of repairing or preventing such an injury ? 
This is the real danger which appears to threaten the exist- 
ence of a submarine telegraph round the world. 

Another circumstance also requires to be taken into account 
in connexion with this subject. A wire laid down across the 
Atlantic could only serve for the conveyance of communica- 
tions to and from two points at a distance of 3,000 miles 
apart. At no intermediate point could messages be received 
or despatched. Along the whole line no accessory advantages 
could be reaped. It would be like an extra line of railway, 
from New York to Boston without any intermediate station. 

There is, however, a course round the globe by which both 
the danger of interruption from one cause or another, and the 
useless expense attendant upon a submarine telegraph across 
the Atlantic, might be avoided. The government or people of 
the United States will soon extend the main line of their 
telegraph, via California, to Oregon. On the other hand, the 
telegraphic lines of Europe stretch towards the East nearly as 
far as the Uralian mountains. The necessity of a speedy 
communication with her Asiatic provinces will soon induce 
Russia to extend the line of telegraph in this direction. Cer- 
tainly she will, for her own ends, carry it quite up to the 
Uralian- mountains. The whole of the territory between this 
point and California is in possession of the United States, 
Great Britain, and Russia. It would not be necessary to ask a 
right of way for the telegraphic wire from any other govern- 
ment between these two distant extremities. Why, then, 
should not a combination be entered into for the establish- 
ment of a line across Behring's Straits ? "What physical or 
pecuniary difficulty could there be in such an undertaking 
which these three powers might not easily overcome, if 
united r Is the mere distance to be considered an insuperable 
difficulty r Telegraphic wires have already been established 
along a greater distance among ourselves, and that too by 
a private company, through a country with few large cities to 
encourage such a project. Ought there to be any difficulty 
about stretching a line across Behring's Straits 5 They are 
reckoned to be not more than thirty or forty English miles in 
breadth, with two or three islands between, which might 
serve as intermediate stations, and would leave no greater 
width of water than that between Dover and Calais. The 
Russian government might easily keep a watch upon the 
part of the line in its dominions ; and the governments of 
the United States and Great Britain might do the same in 
their respective territories. Any damage done by accident to 
any part of the line might be as easily repaired as if it had 
happened between New York and Albany. Hence this route 
would always be free from such dangers as would constantly 
threaten a line connecting Halifax with the Irish coast. This 



is a great advantage ; and besides, a line from St. Petersburg 
to San Francisco would establish a connexion between two 
important places. The telegraph would pass through all the 
principal provincial towns between the capital and Behring's 
Straits, and would doubtless be daily employed for forwarding 
government despatches to and fro. On the continent of 
North America an important communication would be kept 
up between Behring's Straits and San Francisco, leading to a 
large increase of mercantile and other intercourse. Over all 
this vast space would the telegraph be usefully employed in 
many ways by the two governments of the United States and 
Great Britain. It would pass through the British possessions 
in North America, including the Hudson's Bay district, and 
become a most valuable means here of forwarding mercantile 
communications to England, as well as along the coast from 
one station to another. Stations would also be formed on the 
borders of the lakes for the convej'ance of messages and news 
from the British vessels which ply in these waters. The great 
whale- fishing interest, which carries on its operations in the 
north would also derive much advantage from this part of the 
line. During the years 1849 and 1850, as many as 199 
of our whalers passed Behring's Straits, with a larger 
number of men on board than is usually employed by the 
whole marine of our country ; and during the same period, 
the total value of oil procured amounted to somewhere about 
three millions and a half sterling. It is needless to say, how 
greatly so numerous a body of men, exposed to all sorts of 
dangers, would be benefited by an instant communication 
between Behring's Straits and San Francisco. 

Thus a telegraph between San Francisco and St. Petersburg 
would be the medium of numerous communications to and 
from all intermediate points, in addition to those which could 
be conveyed by a submarine line across the Atlantic. And it 
is easy to see, that it might soon become a main line of tele- 
graphic communication all round the habitable globe ; for, 
having connected two places separated by so vast a space, and 
such a variety of apparently insurmountable obstacles, it 
would be a matter of comparatively little difficulty to carry on 
lines from Petersburg to all the principal cities of Europe. In 
time branches might be extended over the civilised regions of 
Asia, the vast territory of India, and ultimately even to the 
inhospitable empire of China. 

The success, however, of this second scheme obviously 
requires a good understanding between America, England, 
and Russia. Even supposing they could be brought to com- 
bine harmoniously for the establishment of the telegraph, any 
interruption of their pacific relations would be fatal to its 
permanent utility. And the present attitude of the great 
European powers shows how insufficient is even a forty years' 
peace to secure the world against the recurrence of war with 
all its disastrous consequences. Hence another route for the 
telegraphic line has been proposed, which, though requiring a 
greater length of submarine wire than the second of the above 
projects, has the advantage of not in any way depending upon 
the concurrence of Russia, a power less likely to look with 
favour upon any such attempt, and from which hostilities may 
be more reasonably expected to originate than either of the 
other two. Starting from Labrador, the line might be carried 
first to Greenland, a distance of about 100 geographical miles ; 
or, if needs be, the distance might be reduced to about forty 
geographical miles, by making Dyer's Cape, in Baffin's Bay, 
the starting point. Thence the line might proceed to Iceland, 
which is about seventy-five geographical miles from Tycho 
Brahe, in Greenland ; and perhaps even this distance might 
be diminished. From the coast of Iceland it might be carried 
on with comparative ease to the Hebrides, and thence to 
Scotland and England. 

By some one of these methods we cannot but think the idea 
of an electric telegraph round the World might be reduced to 
practice, and thus a great system of international intercourse, 
carried on with all the rapidity of thought itself, might ulti- 
mately pervade the whole earth, banishing discord, and 
bringing about that happy millennium of universal peace and 
prosperity for which humanity is ever sighing. 



